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cell. This cell in turn may draw water from another cell. In this
way water may be drawn from cell to cell until the source of supply
is reached.

A semipermeable membrane may be of such a nature that some
dissolved substances will pass through it readily, while others
will do so slowly or not at all. Some dissolved substances pass
more readily than others through the semipermeable membranes
of plant cells.

Imbibition. The cell wall is composed of colloidal substances
and, like colloids in general, has the property of absorbing water
and swelling. This process is known as
imbibition. Cell walls absorb water with
tremendous force, as can be seen when dry
wood absorbs water and swells. When a
substance which is soluble in water, such
as sugar, is placed in water, the attraction
between the molecules of sugar and water
is greater than the cohesive force of the
sugar. The result is that the molecules of
sugar are separated and go into solution.
In the case of cell walls there is a strong
attraction between the particles composing
the walls and water, but this is not strong
enough to overcome the force with which
the particles of the cell wall adhere to each
other. The water then goes between the particles and is imbibed.
There is no sharp dividing line between imbibition and solution, as
substances may at first swell owing to the imbibition of water and
the swelling may continue to such an extent that solution results.

Fie. 76. A plasmolyzed
cell from a hair of a
squash shoot. ( X 160)

TRANSPIRATION
Definition. Transpiration is the evaporation of water from
plants, the water passing in the form of water vapor into the sur-
rounding atmosphere.
Process. We have seen that water permeates the walls of the
chlorenchyma cells, so that the surfaces of the walls surround-
ing the intercellular spaces are wet, and that this condition is